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Professor James’s Ingersoll Lecture and His 
Transmission Theory of the Brain 


BY EUGENE ROLLIN CORSON, B.S., M.D. 


Epitror’s Note: In sending us this paper, Dr. Corson points out 
that Dr. Hereward Carrington’s article in the April issue on the 
Problem of the Mind-Body Relation failed to consider Professor 
James’s transmission theory. As this theory is one of the most im- 
portant pertaining to this most vital question, we are glad that Dr. 
Corson has once more brought it to our attention. 


Many years ago I first read Professor James’s Ingersoll 
Lecture* and was very much impressed by it. So much 
so, in fact, that I became convinced that his treatment of 
the transmission theory of the brain made it the only pos- 
sible explanation that could cover all the facts—facts 
which were the result of Professor James’s own scientific 
study as well as those which had been brought out by the 
English Society for Psychical Research. 

In my second reading of this lecture recently, I saw a 
great deal which surprised me that I had previously missed. 
As a matter of fact, I have long realized that much of 
value is gained by a second reading. To begin with, I 
seemed to see the mental attitude of Professor James 





*Human Immortality—Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine, by 
William James. 
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toward his audience as well as towards the great body of 
scientists who did not accept the transmission theory but 
only the productive theory. 


In this latter theory which has developed from physio- 
logical science, the material brain is supposed to be the 
organ of the mind—the exclusive source of all memory, 
consciousness, thinking and all the possible characteristics 
which belong to the personality of the individual. If this 
theory were correct, as Professor James so well points out, 
the death of the material brain would mean the complete 
and absolute loss of consciousness, memory and thinking: 
the individual personality would have disappeared forever 
with no possibility of survival. 


It is interesting to note how careful and cautious Pro- 
fessor James was in avoiding all possible criticism from the 
enemy’s camp in developing his own transmission theory. 
He must have realized in the first place that for the present 
at least he could not carry it as far as the logical analysis 
of the facts would lead. He also realized that his theory 
did not specifically characterize the source of consciousness 
and thinking beyond death. Had he thought it wise to be 
as specific as his study of Psychical Research had inclined 
him to be generally, he would have indicated that this 
source was the spiritual body mentioned by Saint Paul 
in his Epistle to the Corinthians, accepted by the church 
but not even considered by science. His critics would have 
at once exclaimed: “You are begging the question!’’ Under 
the circumstances, I think, Professor James realized that 
he could only succeed in accomplishing his purpose by 
making the transmission theory only an opening wedge. 


Professor James first asked his audience to tentatively 
accept the productive theory which has been given down 
through the years as the chief objection to the hypothesis 
of the survival of human personality. He then stated: 


“The supposed impossibility of its (the mind) continuing 
comes from too superficial a look at the admitted fact of 
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functional dependence” (the dependence of thought upon 
the physical organism—the brain). 

“The moment we inquire more closely into the notion of 
functional dependence,” he continued, “and ask ourselves, 
for example, how many kinds of functional dependence 
there may be, we immediately perceive that there is one 
kind at least that does not exclude a life hereafter at all. 
The fatal conclusion of the physiologist flows from his 
assuming off-hand another kind of functional dependence, 
and treating it as the only imaginable kind. 


“When the physiologist who thinks that his science cuts 
off all hope of immortality pronounces the phrase, ‘Thought 
is a function of the brain,’ he thinks of the matter just as 
he thinks when he says, ‘Steam is a function of the tea- 
kettle,’ ‘Light is a function of the electric circuit,’ ‘Power 
is a function of the moving waterfall’. In these latter cases 
the several material objects have the function of inwardly 
creating or engendering their effects, and their function 
must be called productive function.” 


Professor James goes on to point out that if such pro- 
ductive function be the means by which thought is en- 
gendered, then, of course, when the organism perishes, so 
also must the soul. But, he continues, there are other types 
of function to be observed in nature besides productive 
function. There is releasing function, and there is trans- 
missive function. This latter function he illustrates by 
means of a prism or refracting lens: 


“The energy of light, no matter how produced, is by the 
glass sifted and limited in color, and by the lens or prism 
determined to a certain path or shape. . . . My thesis then 
is this: when we think of the law that thought is a function 
of the brain, we are not required to think of productive 
function only; we are entitled also to consider permissive or 
transmissive function. 


“Suppose, for example, that the whole universe of 
material things—the furniture of earth and the choir 
of heaven—should turn out to be a mere surface-veil of 
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phenomena, hiding and keeping back the world of genuine 
realities. Such a supposition is foreign neither to common 
sense nor to philosophy. Common sense believes in the 
realities behind the veil even too superstitiously ; and ideal- 
istic philosophy declares the whole world of natural experi- 
ence, as we get it, to be but a time-mask, shattering or 
refracting the one infinite Thought which is the sole reality 
into those millions of finite streams of consciousness known 
to us as our private selves... . 


“According to the state in which the brain finds itself, 
the barrier of its obstructiveness may also be supposed to 
rise and fall. It sinks so low, when the brain is in full 
activity, that a comparative flood of spiritual energy pours 
out. At other times, only such occasional waves of thought 
as heavy sleep permits get by. And when finally a brain 
stops acting altogether, or decays, that special stream of 
consciousness which it subserved will vanish entirely from 
this natural world. But the sphere of being that supplied 
the consciousness would still be intact; and in that more 
real world with which, even whilst here, it was continuous, 
the consciousness might, in ways unknown to us, continue 
still.” 

In using the expression “sphere of being” it would have 
been impossible for Professor James to have found more 
vague and mysterious words. This expression demonstrates 
how wonderful was Professor James in his use of words. 
Perhaps no other psychologist of his day had this great 
gift. We see it all through his voluminous writings. 

And now I must refer to the influence upon Professor 
James of his Psychical Research studies and his constant 
contact with all the eminent men who organized the Society 
for Psychical Research in England in 1882. He had been 
thus associated for fifteen years before he wrote the Inger- 
soll Lecture. An additional influence and a very strong one 
came from Mr. F. C. S. Schiller. 


Mr. Schiller wrote:* “Matter is an admirably calculated 





* Riddles of the Sphinx, London, 1891. 
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machinery for regulating, limiting and restraining the con- 
sciousness which it encases . . . If the material encasement 
be coarse and simple, as in the lower organisms, it permits 
only a little intelligence to permeate through it; if it is 
delicate and complex, it leaves more pores and exists as it 
were for the manifestations of consciousness . . . On this 
analogy, then, we may say that the lower animals are still 
entranced in the lower stage of brute lethargy while we 
have passed into the higher phase of somnambulism, which 
already permits us strange glimpses of a lucidity that 
divines the realities of a transcendent world. And this gives 
the final answer to Materialism; it consists in showing in 
detail . . . that Materialism is a hysteron proteron, a putting 
of the cart before the horse, which may be rectified by just 
inverting the connection between Matter and Consciousness. 
Matter is not that which produces consciousness but that 
which limits it, and confines its intensity within certain 
limits: material organization does not construct conscious- 
ness out of arrangements of atoms, but contracts its mani- 
festation within the sphere which it permits. This explana- 
tion . . . admits the connection of Matter and Conscious- 
ness, but contends that the course of interpretation must 
proceed in the contrary direction. Thus it will fit the facts 
alleged in favor of Materialism equally well, besides en- 
abling us to understand facts which Materialism rejected 
as ‘supernatural’. It explains the lower by the higher, 
Matter by Spirit, instead of vice versa, and thereby attains 
to an explanation which is ultimately tenable, instead of 
one which is ultimately absurd. And it is an explanation 
the possibility of which no evidence in favor of Materialism 
can possibly effect. For if e.g., a man loses consciousness 
as soon as his brain is injured, it is clearly as good an ex- 
planation to say the injury to the brain destroyed the 
mechanism by which the manifestation of the consciousness 
was rendered possible, as to say that it destroyed the seat 
of consciousness. On the other hand there are facts which 
the former theory suits far better. If, e.g., as sometimes 
happens, the man, after a time, more or less, recovers the 
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faculties of which the injury to his brain had deprived 
him, and that not in consequence of the renewal of the 
injured part, but in consequence of the inhibited functions 
being performed by the vicarious action of other parts, the 
easiest explanation certainly is that, after a time, con- 
sciousness constitutes the remaining parts into a mechanism 
capable of acting as a substitute for the lost parts. And 
again, if the body is a mechanism for inhibiting conscious- 
ness, for preventing the full powers of the Ego from being 
prematurely actualized, it will be necessary to invert also 
our ordinary ideas on the subject of memory and to account 
for forgetfulness instead of for memory. It will be during 
life that we drink the bitter cup of Lethe, it will be with 
our brain that we are enabled to forget. And this will serve 
to explain not only the extraordinary memories of the 
drowning and the dying generally but also the curious 
hints which experimental psychology occasionally affords 
us that nothing is ever forgotten wholly and beyond recall.” 


The cogent reasoning of Mr. Schiller is so excellent that 
it will do us all good to read and reread what I have quoted. 
His Riddles of the Sphinx was published in 1891, eight 
years after the founding of the Society. He was always a 
very active member and everything he wrote was well 
worth reading. Thus I think that we are fully justified 
in believing that the S.P.R. had everything to do with 
Professor James’s Ingersoll Lecture. Even in the body of 
his lecture he states emphatically that all the facts so elab- 
orately brought out by the English Society could only be 
satisfactorily explained by the transmission theory. As we 
have seen, Mr. Schiller also states that the scientists and 
materialists, not being able to explain the psychic facts 
by the productive theory, conclude that these so-called facts 
can only come under the class of the supernatural in which 
nobody believes. 


As I have mentioned already, Professor James carried 
the transmission theory just so far and stopped. It is most 
interesting that if from a logical standpoint we carry the 
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transmission theory further, we come to a most startling 
conclusion. While the brain may seem to be the most im- 
portant part of the cerebral spinal system, the spinal cord 
itself is equally if not more necessary to carry us along. 
Now when we take the entire nervous system into considera- 
tion, including, of course, the great sympathetic system, 
we find that we are carried to the consideration of all the 
functions of the human body. 

We thus have before us a complete totalitarian system 
with a dictator at the head of it but a dictator of love and 
loving watchfulness, and we can therefore say that, if we 
give this dictator a helping hand, he carries man to the 
complete attainment of all his supernatural powers. 

And now for a slight digression. It still has a direct 
bearing on our theme. I shall refer to two incidents of 
great interest. In the first century, St. Paul tells us in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians that we have a natural 
body and a spiritual body. He makes the blank statement 
and tells us nothing directly of this spiritual body’s real 
function in the great scheme of things. However, by 
implication, we may assume that he means that this spir- 
itual body can raise man above the life and promptings 
of his natural body and carry him to the full realization 
of his spiritual powers. 

Sri Parananda says (I quote the following from his 
Eastern Exposition of the Gospel of Jesus, page 222): 

“St. Paul sometimes speaks of psuche as psuchikon soma, 
rendered both in the Authorized and Revised Versions as 
‘natural body’, and of pneuma as pneumatikon soma, ren- 
dered ‘spiritual body’ (1 Cor. xv, 44).” 

These terms of St. Paul are accepted with their Greek 
equivalent both in the Authorized and Revised Versions. 
The term “spiritual body” is only found in the New Testa- 
ment as given by St. Paul and does not occur elsewhere. 
This would seem indeed extraordinary were it not that the 
term “soul” is almost entirely used instead of “spiritual 
body”, and we also have “etheric body” as always used by 
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Sir Oliver Lodge and “astral body” as used by the The- 
osophists. 
If we now go forward to the latter half of the six- 


teenth century, we find the poetic description of the soul 
in these two lines: 


“For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 


They were written by the English poet, Edmund Spenser 
(1552-1598). It seems a great mystery that this great 
poet should give in two lines of poetry a complete descrip- 
tion of the function of the spiritual body. Of course he 
could have obtained this information from a close study 
of the Eastern Philosophy of India, just as St. Paul could 
have received the same information from the Egyptian 
adepts. 

It is interesting to note that, as we have logically pushed 
the transmission theory of the brain to its full limits, it 
shows us at the same time the great function of the spiritual 
body. 

We have quoted James’s and Schiller’s theories of the 
mind-body relation. Another aspect of the relation be- 
tween consciousness and matter is to be found in a book, 
Our Unseen Guest, published in 1920 under the anonymous 
names, “Darby and Joan.” The guide who calls himself 
“Stephen” tells us that in his philosophy consciousness is 
the one reality and gives us at the same time a definition 
of matter: 

“What you call ‘matter’ is but the form attribute of 
consciousness.” Later he says, “Many unhappy things are 
on earth, many things that are negative. When conscious- 
ness is fully developed these things will not be.” 

We are startled by this definition of matter. It would 
seem an impossibility to give a definition. I have never 
come across one before. No matter how deeply we may go 
into the analysis of the atom, we can never arrive at a 
definition, but “Stephen” does not seem to have any trouble 
about it. What can we get out of “Stephen’s” philosophy? 
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Carry this to its ultimate analysis; consciousness 1s the 
creator of matter. This amazes us indeed but on deep 
thought it does not seem to be an extravagant statement. 

Mr. Schiller has a much simpler conception of the rela- 
tion between consciousness and matter. In “Stephen’s” 
philosophy the relationship is that of a parent to his child 
and it is impossible for consciousness to get along at all 
without a hand on the child. With Mr. Schiller the relation- 
ship is more independent. 


I would now refer to some cases of prolonged Somadhi. 
It would be hard to find an experiment in physiology and 
psychics more revealing and more illuminating though the 
psychology is not of an academic type. 


When the young neophyte starts out to practice Yoga, 
his goal is Somadhi, that deep trance which seems to dive 
into the very depths of the subconscious. He seems to pass 
into a land of great calm and bliss for he comes out of it 
smiling with a face of ecstasy. This is why all the Swami 
add Ananda to their names. When the Yogi attains to 
Somadhi, he experiences a trance of short duration, usually 
of a few minutes, perhaps even a half hour. It is very 
rare when this Somadhi is prolonged. Several years ago, 
a detailed description appeared in a number of books on 
Theosophy and Buddhism which created quite a stir. 
A Yogi gave instructions that, when he was deep in his 
trance, he was to be buried in a regular grave and that the 
earth over the grave was to be sown with wheat and, when 
the wheat was well above the ground, he was to be dis- 
interred and brought back to life. The control in this case 
was absolutely complete for it was placed in the hands of 
the military who, with two changes in the guard a day, 
never left the grave without a witness. In addition to this, 
officials of the town and also of the police gave assurance 
that it was a fait accompli. 


Now it stands to reason that under the circumstances in 


this case the ordeal is fraught with danger and, if there 
should prove to be a hitch in the progress of the case, it 
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might prove fatal. There is no doubt, I think, that some 
have lost their lives in undertaking the attempt. There 
was, for example, the famous Swami Vivakananda who 
passed out in Somadhi without giving any intimation that 
he was to pass from his body. As the beloved follower of 
Rama Krishna, a man of really transcendent powers, and 
as the exponent of the Vedanta Philosophy, his life was a 
precious one and he himself must have realized its value. 
After he had returned to India from the United States 
where he had lectured all over the country, he continued 
his lectures on the Vedanta. One morning, after holding 
a class in Sanscrit, he had his lunch and went into his room 
and passed into Somadhi and died. I do not think the 
mystery was ever cleared up. 


Yeats-Brown, in his interesting book, The .Lancer at 
Large, describes at length such a case of prolonged trance. 
While he was not himself present during that experiment, 
he got a full history of the case from the Yogi’s teacher 
and guide named the “Black Blanket Father” who had long 
had charge of the young Yogi. His name is Ram Nath 
Bahalji. This young Yogi had attained Somadhi and, 
young as he was, was anxious to pass from this life while 
in his trance. His teacher and guide dissuaded him from 
any such effort, telling him that it was his duty, having at- 
tained Somadhi, to remain as a witness of the wisdom and 
the truth of the Vedas. The young man consented but he 
told his teacher that he was assured of his powers; that he 
wished to prolong his trance for forty-two days. His teach- 
er consented to this. But this experiment demanded long 
preparation,—first, in regard to his diet which was to be 
reduced to rice, milk and fruit and complete abstention from 
food for two days before the fast. In addition to this, there 
must be a complete clearing out of the alimentary canal to 
help toughen the body, so they said. Besides the usual means 
of clearing out the alimentary canal, the Yogi swallows a 
cloth and by juggling the peristalsis of the bowels he suc- 
ceeds in wiping out the canal. A hut by a rest house was 
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chosen and his teacher insisted that an opening should be 
made at the top of this hut for observation and watching. 
The entrance to the hut was bricked up. The young Yogi 
sat cross-legged on a leopard’s skin, passed his tongue over 
the glottis and went into the trance. 


The most amazing part of this experiment is apparently 
the complete suspension of all life in the natural body. 
There is not even a moisture of the skin to show that the 
sweat glands are active. There is no aeration of the blood. 
There is no exhalation of carbon dioxide. There is no 
movement of the heart. There is no lengthening of the 
nails or hair. Everything has come to a complete stop. 
The so-called “transmission switch” has been opened. This 
is an acid test, for unless there is a vital center in the body 
back of the material brain when that switch is opened, 
there follows immediate death. We must remember that 
when the life of the body has been temporarily suspended, 
the material brain is also suspended and therefore there is 
nothing to keep life in the body except the vital point sup- 
posedly connected with the spiritual body. This as a test 
shows the wonderful command of the spiritual body over 
the natural body. It is as though the spiritual body held 
the natural body in the palm of its hand. 


On the morning of the forty-second day the transmission 
switch, so to speak, was closed and full life returned to 
the Yogi’s body. He opened his eyes and pronounced the 
sacred word, “Om.” He had no pain, no discomfort, only 
the absolute stiffness of all his limbs. He couldn’t move. 
Before the trance his friends had rubbed his body with 
creosoted oil to prevent any inroads of the vicious white 
ants so ubiquitous in that climate. They had formed a 
trail over his thigh and had attacked his left hand. Sensi- 
tive as he was of the perfection of that body, he kept his 
hand concealed for some time. Eventually it healed without 
leaving any marks. After he was taken into the sunshine, 
his friends, by passive motion and massage, overcame the 
stiffness and in a short half hour he stood up and walked 
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to a reed hut on the bank of Mother Ganges telling his 
friends to leave him by himself. 

Sometime after this wonderful experiment his teacher 
introduced him to Yeats-Brown. Yeats-Brown mentioned 
the thrill he got by simply looking at him. He found him 
talking with a friend, trying to find in a time-table what 
train he should take to reach his destination. He describes 
him as bearded, very young, with a face of great intelli- 
gence, deep chested, showing great virility and absolutely 
free from all self-consciousness. As Yeats-Brown came 
up to him, he said, “I see you are a seeker and are going 
on the same train with me. You must be careful in picking 
out your one guru to guide you for one should have but one 
teacher.” 

It is startling in a way to face these two theories leading 
to such different goals, one the productive theory which 
leaves nothing to survive and the other the transmission 
theory which leaves everything. 

To the inspired mind of Frederick Myers, human im- 
mortality was simplicity itself, “simple comme bon jour” as 
he himself expressed it. Those of less inspiration may yet 
see that the barriers are down and the road is open and 
they may hear the song of the open road now increasing 
in volume and increasing in joyousness. 

za 
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The Pre-Vision of a Fatal Accident 


Epitor’s Notre: The following account of an accurate prediction 
of death made by Mr. Chester Grady, the clairvoyant, was prepared 
by the sitter, Mrs. B., from her original notes at the request of 
Mrs. Cannon of the San Francisco Society for Psychical Research. 


On September 19, 1933, my mother passed away at my 
home. On September 27, 1933, one week later, I had my 
first sitting with Mr. Chester Grady. I did not know him 
nor had he ever seen me before. Purposely I wore a black 
dress with considerable white on it and did not appear to be 
in mourning. I made notes while Mr. Grady spoke and the 
sentences which follow in quotation marks are taken verba- 
tim from his reading. 


He began by saying, ““Who is M—M comes, oh, Mother.” 
He described her and after correctly stating several facts 
about her passing, he said that she sent me a message. 
She had come and was making a special effort to give me 
clear proofs of her identity “because of your need not far in 
the future—she knows you are in trouble.” (I did not know 
it at that time except through an unexplained presentiment. ) 


“You are marking time; you are alone; there are those 
with you but you stand alone and she would comfort and 
prepare you.” Mr. Grady continued: “I am looking at a 
man away from here; out of the state, East of here. Initial 
B.—he is away from here. The head—the head—here— 
the temple. It is hard to explain—from the throat up. It 
might be an accident with injury to the head, or it might be 
a mental darkness. It is hard to tell. The head—lI see a 
complete void—gone. Your only hope now is courage and 
there is much of help and courage flowing to you in your 
time of need. Not long now—not long—not long. You are 
in a dark tunnel facing the light. You must go through it. 
No other way. You are sustained and directed.” 


More followed of a nature that I alone would understand 
but there was much recurrence of the word crash. Mr. 
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Grady said he heard a crash and it might be a crash all 
about me or a crash of my life’s affairs. 


Two weeks later, on October 11th, 1933, the crash came 
and with it somehow the courage and the help. My hus- 
band, the ““B” of whom my mother spoke in her message, 
was killed in an automobile—a fearful crash—with death 
resulting from a blow on the head. 


This occurred while Mr. Grady was out of town and he 
had seen none of the newspaper accounts. Upon his return, 
I made a second visit—on October 27th. I was dressed. as 
before and made no mention of any change in my life’s 


affairs saying only that after such a marvelous first reading 
I wanted to sit again. 


The first thing Mr. Grady said was: “We are standing 
by you. We—we—we.” Almost at once then began this 
extraordinary piece of evidence. “Ells—Ells—E-I-l-i-s: Ray 


L. Ellis. Ray Ellis found me and stood by me. Ray stood 
by me.” 


At once it came to me that the certified copy of the traffic 
officer’s report requested by the insurance company had 
been signed R. L. Ellis. I thought it was R. H. Ellis but 
found L to be correct. I later wrote to the Traffic Depart- 
ment and obtained the information that the traffic officer’s 
name was Ray L. Ellis. He was at the scene of the accident 
in three minutes and did indeed “stand by” him. 


“Someone” continued Mr. Grady, “goes in a sudden death 
—quick—accident—out of doors—I hear a swish of air— 


see a great tree—whistle of wind—clothing—head—fright- 
ful impact—darkness.” 


Then Mr. Grady accurately described the scene of the 
accident which I had not seen but later verified. 


“It was caused by a sleep—not a real sleep but a drowsi- 
ness, a lethargy as it were, thrown over him. A sort of 
sleep but at the last moment he tells me that he was aware 
that his number was up. There is a complete spiritual re- 
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lease of the one passed; he is grateful for something you 
did for him last week.” 


What I did for him was to give him the assurance he 
craved for continuity of life after death. For some reason 
he passionately desired that assurance and due to the com- 
munications from my mother I was able to give it to him. 
He was greatly interested and really happy to have been 
convinced of this truth. He had two books on this subject 
in the car when he was taken. 


Mr. Grady further said: “Death—eleven—eleven— 
L-a-u-r-e-n-c-e.”” He died at 11 o’clock on the 11th of the 
month and Laurence was his name. 


I will not go into the rest of the reading; it was very 
full and very comforting. It has given me an entirely 
different outlook on death. 


Although I had never gone to a medium before or delved 
into things psychic, I have had since I was a child some 
outstanding experiences whicn can be explained in no other 
way. These “announcements” were at long intervals and 
played a very small part in my life until the year 1933, when 
I was definitely warned and prepared for what the fall 
months brought to pass. In January, 1933, I had a mar- 
velous psychic experience that I did not understand at the 
time but which proved to be, it seems, part of a plan to 
warn and help me. In April, I had a presentiment that my 
husband would be taken by death at no great distance hence. 
I was in Seattle at the time and my son who was in Nevada 
likewise had a definite presentiment about his father during 


the same month. My husband was apparently in good 
health at the time. 


In July, my son and I were driving from Chicago to 
Nevada. At intervals during several days, we both heard 
very distinctly the warning clang of a train bell when there 
was no train there. We also heard a bell tolling. The last 
day of our trip, I heard clairaudiently a man’s voice saying 
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very distinctly “asleep in the car—asleep in the car—asleep 
in the car.” We felt that this message had been sent to us 
regarding my husband but upon arriving home we received 
no word regarding an accident to him and put this down as 
another inexplicable incident. Again in August I was 
spoken to clairaudiently but could not understand the words. 
In October, when the Coroner telephoned to tell us about 
the accident, he said over the long distance wire, “It looks 
as though the man was asleep.” and Mr. Grady without 
knowing this said to me at my second sitting with him: 
“a sort of drowsiness—lethargy or sleep thrown over him.” 
As it was eleven in the morning and my husband had been 
up until then both well and happy, he would not normally 
have fallen asleep but the warning and the message after- 
wards makes it look as though “a sort of sleep” was just 
his way to go. The warning train bell was vividly recalled 
by my son as he waited in the Coroner’s office by sounds 
coming from an adjacent freight yard. 

Both my son and I had presentiments—we both heard 
warning bells and I heard a warning voice—furthermore 
I received the warning message from my mother through 
Mr. Grady. What good were these if they did not help to 
avert the tragedy ahead? They did this: they made me 
realize that it was not a tragedy but a part of a plan and 
therefore must be right. In gratitude for the comfort that 
this assurance has given me, I have written down my expe- 
rience for the comfort of others. 


Comment 


This account has some rather curious features. Mrs. B. 
has stated that before her first sitting with Mr. Grady, she 
had already experienced psychic warnings in regard to her 
husband. Her mind, therefore, contained a fear for his 
safety which Mr. Grady’s clairvoyant faculty might con- 
ceivably have caught. However, Mr. Grady not only made 
a pronouncement in regard to Mr. B.’s imminent death but 
he described the manner of that death—a circumstance that 
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could not have been known to any living person at that time. 
The case therefore can be classed as a genuine precognition. 

The giving of the name Ray L. Ellis is very curious. One 
would not expect the victim of sudden death to remember 
the name of a police officer that found his body, even pre- 
suming that his astral body had stood by and watched the 
proceedings. We suggested in comments on the case sent 
to Mrs. B. that she was aware of the officer’s name and 
that Mr. Grady picked it up from her subconscious mind. 
We furthermore suggested that this did not exclude the 
hypothesis that the message came from Mr. B. for we have 
often been told by “communicators” that they use the 
vocabularies of psychics and sitters to send their messages. 
And Mrs. B. is herself a psychic. However, Mrs. B. has 
replied that the full name was not known to her at the time. 
Mrs. Cannon was consulted on the possibility of Mr. Grady 
having read the name in some newspaper account of the 
accident. Mr. Grady was not aware of the accident until 
after Mrs. B.’s second sitting. But the possibility of his 
having read of the case without recognizing it as connected 
with Mrs. B. and then having promptly forgotten it had 
to be taken into account. Mrs. Cannon replied that to the 
best of her knowledge the name Ellis did not appear in any 
newspaper accounts of the accident—a statement which is 
corroborated by Mrs. B. who is still in possession of the 
clippings pertaining to the accident and burial. The theory 
that Mr. Grady’s clairvoyant faculty plucked the name from 
the insurance company files seems very far fetched. Mrs. B. 
in her reply to our comment on her case states that she does 
not think it unlikely that her husband would use this name 
as evidence of his identity. 

Whether the train bells heard by Mrs. B.’s son on the 
trip to Nevada were also a precognitive glimpse of the scene 
in the Coroner’s office, it is impossible to determine, but 
they add one more link to this chain of psychic events. 

In the final analysis, this case seems best explained by 


the operation of the precognitive faculty plus a genuine 
communication. 
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Mrs. B.’s letter to Mr. Grady 


October 9, 1940 
Dear Mr. Grady: 


I have read the comment which is with the account of my sitting 
with you in 1933. I wish to corroborate Mrs. Cannon’s statement 
that there was no mention of Mr. Ellis’s name in any newspaper 
account that is known to me. If you will check back you will find 
that you yourself were in Los Angeles at that time. 


I wish to correct what seems to be an erroneous impression. I did 
not know the full name of the traffic officer previous to the sitting. 
The name “Ellis”, as it was first spoken to me by you, meant noth- 
ing; when you spelled it however I vaguely remembered having 
seen, as I mistakenly thought, R. H. Ellis signed to some paper. 

Upon the name of “Ray” being featured prominently in the com- 
munication, I wrote to the Chief of the Traffic Bureau to ascertain 
the officer’s name. I have his reply stating that the name was 
Raymond L. Ellis. 

As to the comment that it would be rather far fetched for the 
one on the other side to know the officer’s name, it seems to me, 
after some thought, that it is just what would have occurred. Mr. 
B. had a considerable sum of money in his wallet, a fine watch and 
ring, and an excellent overcoat and baggage, and he seemed to feel 
a gratitude that these things were not lost but were taken care of 
and returned to me. 

Moreover had he wished to find some way to assure me that it 
was indeed he speaking, he would naturally try to communicate some 
fact that was known neither to you nor myself and which could be 
proven as evidence. Also it was characteristic of him to use the given 
name. It seems, therefore, quite probable and natural that this 
“Ray” who “stood by” him was his last contact, as it were, with this 
earth and he seems to have felt an appreciation for service rendered. 


Sincerely, 


V. B. 

















Notes on the Nature of Spontaneous Telepathy 


BY ERNEST TAVES 


Columbia University 


It is probably apparent to most persons interested in the 
problem of thought transference, or telepathy, that the 
most startling and convincing manifestations of the phe- 
nomenon take place not in the laboratory but spontaneously 
in a real-life situation. Because of this, certain objections 
to laboratory research on the subject of thought trans- 
ference have been raised. It has been said, for example, 
that we should investigate the real-life situation. It has 
been said that what we have in the laboratory is something 
quite different from spontaneous telepathy, and that our 
main efforts should be directed upon a study of the latter. 


The general line of criticism may be summarized some- 
what in the following terms: Spontaneous telepathy is one 
thing, laboratory phenomena another ; spontaneous telepathy 
is stronger, more vital, than the laboratory variety; some- 
thing which manifests itself strongly is easier to study 
than something which manifests itself only in a weak, 
unreliable fashion; therefore we should study spontaneous 
telepathy at the expense of the laboratory phenomena. 


It is the purpose of this paper to consider this question 
in considerable detail. Can we, somehow, bring spontaneous 
telepathy into the laboratory? Can we duplicate in the 
laboratory the conditions which occur in spontaneous cases 
of thought transference? Can something as elusive as spon- 
taneous telepathy be brought under control to any reason- 
able degree? Does spontaneous telepathy actually differ 
essentially from the laboratory phenomena? Is this differ- 
ence a difference of kind, or quality, or is the difference 
simply one of degree? To these and other questions tenta- 
tive answers, at least, may be of some value. 


First, then, in order that there be no confusion, we must 
give a brief definition of terms. By spontaneous telepathy 
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we mean a transference of thought from one mind to 
another, through means other than those of the recognized 
“senses,” in the complete absence of any design, plan, or 
forethought on the part of either the agent or the per- 
cipient. By experimental or laboratory telepathy we mean 
transference of thought resulting from an artificial situa- 
tion specifically designed for that purpose. In a laboratory 
experiment both the agent and the percipient consciously 
and voluntarily take part, definitely attempting to determine 
what happens under certain precise conditions. 

These are the two extremes with which this paper is 
particularly concerned. In between, however, is a transi- 
tional type of telepathy, half experimental, half spontaneous. 
This is, of course, the situation in which the agent con- 
sciously and voluntarily attempts to transfer thought to 


the mind of a percipient who is unaware of the agent’s 
intention. 


One example will suffice to indicate the general nature 
of spontaneous telepathy. This is a simple case, taken from 
Phantasms of the Living*, an extremely important source 
for this kind of material. 

A Mr. George Marchant, at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
was looking at a burning lamp on a washstand. A person 
came into the room, and was recognized as a friend. Mr. 
Marchant called out and the “person” disappeared. A few 
days later Mr. Marchant learned that his friend had died 
at the time of the appearance of the apparition. This is a 
rather typical example of a spontaneous case of telepathy. 

If we are to attempt to produce “spontaneous” telepathy 
in the laboratory, one of the most obvious things to do is 
concerned with duplicating the conditions of spontaneous 
telepathy as nearly as we can in the laboratory. Consider 
this example, then, in more detail. 


The percipient was lying in bed, but was definitely, we 
are assured, not asleep. He was, we learn in the account, 





*E. Gurney, F. Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
Abridged Edition, London, 1918, pp. 149-150. 
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“fully awake.” He was looking at a lamp. It was late at 
night, or rather early in the morning. It is apparent that 
the conditions of this particular case are not similar to 
usual laboratory conditions. 


First of all, it was 2 o’clock in the morning. Most re- 
search in the laboratory takes place at more conventional 
hours, certainly. Also, the percipient was lying in bed, 
probably quite relaxed, although nothing is mentioned con- 
cerning this. He was looking at a lamp. These, then, are 
the essential conditions: A late hour, lying in bed and 
probable relaxation, and fixation on a lamp. And to a 
psychologist these conditions might well have a certain 
significance. They are, to a great degree, the optimum 
conditions for the psychological state of “dissociation,” a 
drowsy, relaxed condition of the organism, with all atten- 


tion focussed upon some simple object—the lamp in this 
case. 


The indicated attack on the problem, then, in this situa- 
tion would be to reproduce these conditions with as much 
exactitude as possible, and then attempt to transmit thought 
to the percipient consciously and voluntarily. A single case, 
of course, will not give us enough data to enable us to set 
up our conditions. What we must first do, then, is examine 
a large number of spontaneous cases, making some kind 
of tabulation of the conditions which are found. 


We might expect to find, for example, that although the 
conditions vary greatly from case to case, there is one 
factor which is found in all cases. Or we might expect to 
find a small number of factors which generally are in 
evidence in all spontaneous cases. Finally, we might expect 
to find no consistent tendencies whatever, in which case the 
problem would have to be attacked from some other front. 
What, then, is the actual finding? 


In Phantasms of the Living is a chapter devoted entirely 
to the presentation of specimens of the various types of 
spontaneous telepathy. In this chapter are presented twenty 
spontaneous cases. This is not a very large sample, but it 
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furnishes at least enough material for a beginning. And 
what are the psychological conditions obtaining in these 
twenty cases? What does the analysis reveal? 

First, with respect to the question of the sleeping vs. the 
waking state. Of the twenty cases, fifteen occurred while 
the percipient was awake, five while the percipient was 
asleep. This is a difference of some magnitude, but it is 
near enough an even “fifty-fifty” division as to necessitate 
caution in drawing conclusions from the data. However, 
on the basis of this much material we are justified in saying 
that apparently more cases of spontaneous telepathy occur 
when the percipient is awake than when asleep. 

In the realization that twenty cases are a small sample, 
however, we should like to see if any other such tabulations 
have been made, using larger numbers of such cases. We 
find that this is the case, and we find also that the tenta- 
tive conclusion based upon our small sample was false. 

Warcollier* reports such tabulations from the data in 
Phantasms (all the cases) and other publications. The com- 
plete data indicate that the sleeping state is slightly more 
favorable than the waking state. In some of these tabula- 
tions, however, waking intervals at night are classified as 
sleep, and this complicates the situation. A waking interval 
at night probably should be given a category all its own, 
for it is indeed difficult to label such a state as either 
“waking” or “asleep.” Some measure of degree is needed. 

We see, then, that the influence of the state of con- 
sciousness is not of extreme importance in spontaneous 
telepathy. There are many cases when the percipient was 
asleep, and many when the percipient was awake. For a 
really crucial condition we must certainly seek further. 

In addition to the question of the conscious state of the 
percipient, we must also consider the state of the agent. 
These tabulations are also available, and the data indicate 
that the situation is no clearer here than in the case of the 
percipient. Various investigators report different figures, 





* R. Warcollier, Experimental Telepathy, Boston, 1938, p. 13. 
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a fact which in itself indicates that this condition cannot 
be used as a limiting one—that is, spontaneous telepathy 
occurs when both agent and percipient are asleep, when 
both are awake, and when one is asleep and the other 
awake. Richet, for example, gives the percentages of the 
agent’s state of consciousness as follows: Asleep, 51%; 
awake, 49%. Clearly, a meaningful limiting condition is 
not to be found here. 


It is interesting to note, however, that an interval of 
consciousness sandwiched in between two intervals of sleep 
provides one of the better moments for spontaneous trans- 
mission of thought. It would seem at first glance that this 
is the most favorable time of all, but here we must be 
careful not to confuse cause and effect. 


It is not easy to determine, for example, whether the 
person is awakened by the transmission or whether he 
awakens for some other reason, and is then in a state of 
extreme receptivity. In order to investigate this question 
in the laboratory we would have to waken subjects in the 
middle of their sleep, requiring them to do experiments 
in telepathy. 

And this situation indicates very clearly the principal 
difficulty is transferring spontaneous telepathy into the 
laboratory. If we waken a person in the middle of the 
night, and ask him to guess cards or drawings, or such 
similar material, it is obvious that the condition is different 
from that in which he wakens himself and lies there quietly 
—all alone, perhaps, and in complete silence. In the one 
case the mind is not concerned with telepathy at all; in the 
other the percipient is definitely taking part in an experi- 
mental situation, and certainly a portion of his attention is 
directed upon that fact. It is impossible to achieve, in other 
words, in the laboratory the precise psychological condi- 
tions which obtain during spontaneous cases. 


Another approach to the problem might be concerned 
with the kind of activity in which the person was occupied 
at the time the spontaneous manifestation took place. For 
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the present we shall consider only the role of the percipient. 
The role of the agent will be considered in more detail in 
a later section of this paper. 


In reading through the reports of innumerable cases of 
spontaneous telepathy, one is struck by the great variety 
of behavior on the part of the percipient and the moment 
of the spontaneous manifestation. In many cases the per- 
cipient was reading a book, and glanced up to see an ap- 
parition. In a large number of other cases the percipient 
was outdoors, walking through the country-side. There 
are cases in which the percipient awoke with a start, the 
awakening being immediately followed by the appearance 
of an apparition, or simply by a feeling that something 
terrible had happened to a familiar friend. 

There are a number of instances in which a rather 
specific condition is present, but it is not easy to find any 
specific condition which seems to be present to a suggestive 
degree in the spontaneous cases. As an example of the type 
of material one finds in this connection, it might be well 
to consider the case of something as simple as headache. 
There are a large number of cases in which the percipient 
was afflicted with a headache either before or during the 
thought transmission. Consider the following illustrations: 


“..N. J. S., who had a headache, was sitting at home. 
He said to his wife that he was rather too warm; after 
making the remark he leaned back on the couch, and the 
next minute saw his friend . . . standing before him.” It 
was later determined that the friend had died at that exact 
moment. 


“T was subject to violent neuralgic headaches . . . One 
evening ... 1 had an unusually violent one . . . I went 
into my bedroom . . . and soon was asleep. I then had a 


singularly clear and vivid dream, all the incidents of which 
are still as clear to my memory as ever.” The account 
goes on to tell of the young man’s exceptionally vivid dream 
of a lady friend. He wrote to the lady the next day, and 
crossing his letter, not in answer to it, he received a letter 
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from the lady in question—in which she wondered “Were 
you thinking about me, very specially, last night, just about 
10 o’clock? For as I was going upstairs to bed, I dis- 
tinctly heard your footsteps on the stairs, and felt you put 
your arms round my waist.” This, exactly, had happened. 
in the young man’s dream—at just that hour. 


The general picture of an illness of some sort is found 
throughout the reported cases: 


“T did not feel well, and retired to bed early. Some time 
after I... saw Joseph standing at the door, looking at me 
with great earnestness, his head bandaged up. . . he was 
much disfigured about the eyes and face . . . it made me 
quite uncomfortable for the rest of the night.” The fact 
was that her son had been killed violently at that time. 


But then contrast the above cases with the following: 


“T was sitting alone in the drawing-room, reading an 
interesting book, and feeling perfectly well, when’ sud- 
denly .. .” and the account goes on to tell of another 
spontaneous case of telepathy. 


“.. Being in perfect health and having been awake for 
some considerable time, I heard myself called . . .” 


Another picture, which impresses one with its constant 
recurrence, is that of a person reading, when suddenly he 
spontaneously receives a telepathic communication: 

“One evening I suddenly laid down the book I was read- 
ing, with this thought so strong upon me I could scarcely 
refrain from putting it into words.” 

“T had just taken down from the nearest bookcase a 
volume of ‘Macgillivray’s British Birds’ for reference, and 
was in the act of reading the passage . . . when I distinctly 
heard the front gate opened and shut . . . and footsteps 
advancing at a run up the drive.” This was followed by 
the appearance of an apparition of a person who had just 
died. 

“T was sitting alone in the drawing-room, reading an 
interesting book . .. when suddenly .. .” 
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“... I was resting on the sofa reading. A slight drowsi- 
ness came over me and I distinctly saw the following: . . .” 
The account continues to describe a remarkable vision of 
an accident—which was later verified. 


“Tn the train... I put down my book and shut my eyes, 


and presently the whole scene suddenly occurred before 
as 


And so it goes, case after case in which the percipient 
was reading at the moment, or just before the moment, 
of the occurrence of the spontaneous case. This, apparently, 
is a rather better than average clue; the particular condition 
is found in a great many cases of spontaneous telepathy, 
and there are reasons why we might expect this condition 
to be a good one. 


When a person is reading a book, and is interested in 
the subject matter, conscious attention is focussed rather 
completely upon one thing—the contents of the book. And 
this, as previously mentioned, seems to be a condition favor- 
able to a dissociated state. It does not lie within the 
scope of this paper to enter into a complete discussion of 
this particular problem, however. The interested reader is 
referred in this connection to the excellent chapter in War- 
collier—‘The relation of telepathy to the subconscious and 
the unconscious.” 


The above consideration has been particularly concerned 
with the role of the percipient. What about the agent? 
What is the psychological condition of the agent during 
spontaneous telepathic communication? Here the situation 
is somewhat more clear, and we have a fairly consistent 
picture throughout the entire list of reported cases. Almost 
always, or at least in a great majority of cases, the agent 
is in an extremely serious position. Many of the cases 
occur at the time of the death of the agent, many during 
the time of an accident to the agent. The one common 
factor which we find in most cases, then, would seem to be 
concerned with emotion. 
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In the typical spontaneous case the agent is in a state 
of extreme emotionalism; there is usually a crisis or a 
moment of extreme stress. And this indicates one of the 
principal difficulties to be encountered in attempting to 
produce spontaneous cases in the laboratory—it is ex- 
tremely difficult to produce a real emotion in the labora- 
tory, particularly an emotion of the extreme degree experi- 
enced by a person who knows he is drowning, for example. 
The peculiarly vital quality of such a circumstance ob- 


viously cannot be duplicated to any real degree in an 
artificial fashion. 


So, following this line of thought, a great majority of 
all spontaneous cases may never be studied in the labora- 
tory. This is not as discouraging as it might seem at first, 
however. All spontaneous cases do not contain the factor 
of extreme emotion, and the fact that only mild emotions 
are sometimes involved is encouraging, for we may, in the 
laboratory, actually produce mild emotions with consider- 
able success. This condition of some spontaneous cases we 
may, then, duplicate to a certain extent. 

Another factor which must be mentioned here is that 
in almost all spontaneous cases the communication is be~ 
tween people who are close to each other, between people 
who are held together by strong bonds of love, esteem, 
respect, affection, etc. This would apparently mean, then, 
that in the laboratory we should work only with people 
between whom such bonds do exist. This is an obvious 
step in the direction of duplicating the conditions in the 
laboratory, and need not be discussed further here. 


Another consideration which we must not fail to con- 
sider is that concerned with the nature of the material 
involved in the transmission. What is the nature of the 
message of communication received by the percipient? Is 
it anything like the material used in the laboratory, and, 
if not, can we use such material in the laboratory as we 
find in the spontaneous cases? 


In spontaneous cases the communication generally refers 
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to something vital. A person is seen in a violent accident, 
or as dead or dying, or as going through some kind of 
crisis. In the laboratory, on the other hand, the materials 
for transmission are generally such things as drawings, 
symbols of all kinds, pictures, comparatively simple 
thoughts, playing-cards, and such objects. The difference 
is rather a great one. It is difficult to imagine a spontaneous 
case concerned with something no more vital than a playing- 
card or a simple free-hand line drawing. An indicated 
step, then, if we are to transfer the spontaneous case into 
the laboratory, is to change the material used for trans- 
mission. 


It is not at once apparent what kind of material would 
be more suitable — perhaps the laboratory researcher 
should work with something as simple as an emotional 
state of the agent. The agent could be subjected, in the 
laboratory, to various situations designed to produce dif- 
ferent affective psychological conditions. The percipient 
would attempt to describe the conditions. This is an extreme 
over-simplification of what might be used as material; the 
essential idea, however, might well be of value. 


Another factor which would be considered here is con- 
cerned with the use of statistical techniques for evaluation 
of cases of telepathy, experimental or spontaneous. If 
psychical research is to attain the status of an accepted 
science, on a par with chemistry, physics, or astronomy, 
for example, it will be necessary to assess a given experi- 
ment in a precise manner. And here the laboratory situa- 
tion differs greatly from the spontaneous one. In the spon- 
taneous case a precise statistical evaluation, in terms of the 
theory of probability, is almost impossible, if not entirely 
impossible, to achieve. In the laboratory, on the other hand, 
such materials may be used as permit a rigid evaluation in 
terms of chance. It is possible that, in the laboratory, 
materials similar to those found in spontaneous cases may 
be used, and yet be subject to exact statistical treatment. 
This is probably one of the most important reasons for 
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wanting to study spontaneous telepathy in the laboratory. 
From a “common-sense” point of view, the more spectacular 
spontaneous cases do not require any statistical evaluation 
at all; they stand alone, and need no mathematical treat- 
ment. On the other hand, the viewpoint of the world of 
science is not that of “common sense,” and if the science 
of statistics can be brought to bear upon spontaneous 


telepathy, so much the better for the status of psychical 
research. 


Another important reason for attempting to reproduce 
in the laboratory what happens in spontaneous cases is con- 
cerned with the control of variables. What we want to do 
in a scientific experiment is hold all the conditions constant 
except one, determining then what the effect of change in 
that one condition is upon the phenomenon under investiga- 
tion. We want to know such things as what is the relation 
of sex to telepathic communication—are women better 
percipients than men, for example? We want to know the 
answers to innumerable such questions, and we hope even- 
tually to determine these answers by holding all other fac- 


tors constant, varying the one in which we are particularly 
interested. 


In spontaneous telepathy we cannot, of course, control 
the conditions. The only attack we can make here is that 
of observation. We may, that is, observe the conditions 
which obtain in various cases, and compare the nature of 
the transmission, and so on, but this is apt to become a 
very laborious, time-consuming procedure. In spontaneous 
telepathy we have to wait for nature to vary the conditions 
for us; in experimental telepathy the conditions of the 


experiment, at least, are controlled, and this is a tremendous 
advantage. 


It seems obvious that a program of research directed 
specifically upon the problem of bringing spontaneous 
telepathy into the psychical research laboratory would be 
of value. The problems which would be encountered in 
such research would be numerous and difficult; they would 
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not, however, in the opinion of the present writer, be in- 
superable. The basic plan of such research would require 
duplication, in the experimental situation, to the greatest 
possible degree, of the conditions which obtain during 
spontaneous cases. Thus the research would differ con- 
siderably from most laboratory work in progress at the 
present time. 


Telepathy, rather than clairvoyance, would be the sub- 
ject matter of particular interest. Agent and percipient 
would be people between whom exists a strong bond—a 
strong affective tie. The materials used would not be such 
prosaic objects as cards, drawings, etc.; rather, affective 
conditions more vital to the organism would be employed. 
It would be of particular value, a priori, to work with 
people that have had spontaneous telepathic experiences. 
The research would involve intensive work with a few 
people, rather than less intensive work with large groups; 
spontaneous cases occur more often when the percipient is 
alone—almost never when the percipient is in a large group 
of people, although there are, of course, a number of such 
cases. 


A program of research employing the above items would 
be of some value. The problem is one which should be 
attacked. Research directed toward this specific problem 
is not, at present, being undertaken. Someone should get 
to work on it. 
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Book Review 


PSYCHIC EXPERIENCE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, by 
Ernest Hayward, O.B.E., Chevalier de la Legion d’Honeur, 


Commandant de L’Etoile Noir, and Cecile F. Hayward. Rider 
& Co., 8/6. 


A reader who takes up this volume of about 300 pages will first 
want to know what are the qualifications of the aut!. rs; for although 
it cannot fail to interest readers, the value of accumulated experiences 
depends largely on those qualifications. Doubt on this point will be 
banished by perusal of the work and special attention should be paid 
to the first chapter. From this we learn that, like so many other 
investigators into psychic phenomena, both Mr. Hayward and his 
wife were prejudiced against spiritualism and in spite of the sorrow 
caused by the death of their son in 1915 and of their only daughter 
in 1919 they avoided the subject and made no effort to learn about 
it. 

In 1922, however, Mrs. Hayward met a lady, Miss Thompson, 
who offered to show her some psychic photographs. As a matter 
of courtesy, she accepted the offer but was not particularly interested 
in them until Miss Thompson handed her a photograph of a girl 
saying that she had sent it to several friends to try and identify the 
face but without success; then Mrs. Hayward exclaimed—“This is 
a picture of my daughter.” That gave the impetus to further inquiry 
and lead to her obtaining an interview with Mrs. Wriedt, the famous 
voice medium who was then in London. Subsequently she induced 
her husband to accompany her to another sitting with this wonder- 
fully powerful medium. He went in a rather skeptical frame of 
mind, but the results were amazing and convincing; not only did 
their children manifest and speak to them giving undeniable proof 
of identity, but other relations and officers he had known also gave 
proof of identity. He came away from the sitting convinced that 
these had spoken and even that he had seen his son etherealized 
— an experience he had never imagined as possible. Experi- 
ences with other mediums followed which confirmed their conviction. 
Extracts from these are given at sufficient length to enable readers 
to recognize their evidential quality. 

Their gratitude for these experiences induced Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayward to devote themselves to the work of spreading this 
knowledge which had changed their own lives, and they decided to 
travel into other lands in order to spread the knowledge they had 
obtained among those who had not had similar opportunities. This 
altruistic self-imposed task was carried out persistently and with 
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great success. They went ’round the world and had meetings with 
men of distinction both east and west. They found their testimony 
was welcomed eagerly. Several chapters are devoted to experiences 
in Canada and U. S. A. where they were invited to lecture and were 
received with much interest by various types of hearers, particularly 
by professional and scientific men and women in Manitoba University 
and other universities. For this contact with highly educated persons 
they were specially qualified. Their own convictions were based on 
facts of experience and they were keenly aware of the importance of 
evidence in support of their testimony. Their experiences had not 
only convinced them of survival of bodily death but also had assured 
them of the progressive development of personality beyond death. 
This had become apparent to them in the course of their prolonged 
contact with their two children who died in 1915 and 1919, and who 
in their communications through a great variety of sensitives 
exhibited this progressive development. This is a feature in this 
record of particular interest. 


There are a few pages which might have been omitted, because, 
though no doubt they have personal interest for the authors, these 
incidents are unverifiable and therefore unconvincing. Amid so 
much strongly evidenced matter it seems wise to omit experiences 
which may justly afford an opportunity for criticism. Anyone who 
is still doubtful as to the significance of the subject dealt with should 
peruse this work with an impartial judgment. 


Heten Avex. DALLas. 
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